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486 POLICE SYSTEMS 

spent in penal institutions has been considerably longer during the years 
since the adoption of the parole system than was the case prior to that 
time when the definite sentence system was in vogue. 

Facts though these are, they do not satisfy the doubter because 
we are dealing with average which, he thinks, may possibly cover 
up some cases that it would be disagreeable to face. There is that 
possibility. The sort of investigation I propose will have to be under- 
taken and completed before these questions can be set as rest. 

Incidentally there is no longer any excuse for the man who per- 
sists in talking about parole when he means probation by the court. 

Robert H. Gault. 



AMERICAN POLICE SYSTEMS 



Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, in "American Police Systems." 1 affords 
a picture of American police conditions in contrast with correspond- 
ing European affairs, which he described in his earlier volume, entitled 
"European Police Systems." The comparison is much to the disad- 
vantage of our American police. 

In the course of eleven chapters and seven charts, Mr. Fosdick 
discusses practically every phase of police work, and he does it all in 
a literary style that will go a long way toward commending his book 
to the reading public. Without this quality the book would lose a 
great advantage as an instrument for popular education in a field that 
has been all but wholly neglected by American students. Until this 
book came from the press we have had no comprehensive nor intimate 
view of the American police. 

In his opening chapter on "The American Problem," the author 
sets us on our guard against a disposition to criticize our own forces 
unfairly when we contrast our unhappy state with the greatly more 
favorable conditions in Europe. Such a heterogeneous population as 
ours, e. g., is altogether unknown in England and on the continent. 
This is only one of several crucial differences. Taken all in all, Mr. 
Fosdick's judgment is that the Metropolitan Police of London, almost 
perfect though it is in its own place, would fail in New York or in 
Chicago. 

New laws, systems, organizations alone will never lead our 
American cities out of their morass of police inefficiency. The inter- 
ference of "politics" in its worst sense and the inertia of the system of 
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civil service appointment can reach any police system, home-controlled 
or state-controlled, and under a government by commission or other- 
wise. The only solution of our police affairs is to be found in the 
right education of the public. Lack of it makes it possible for "poli- 
tics" to contaminate any system. An alert, intelligent public that 
really cares about these things can bring pressure to bear that will 
assure improved police service almost regardless of the organization. 

In his second chapter on the Development of American Police 
Control, Mr. Fosdick has given us a picture of police control growing 
by spasms, if at all, and paralyzed always by the possibility or by the 
realization of local political reverses. It is a vivid picture of a people 
trying to find themselves in one department of their national life and 
embarrassed all the while by a lack of tradition. 

The author, after having personally studied police systems in 
seventy-two cities from Los Angeles to Boston, is encouraged by the 
conviction that, badly off as we are, we have made some progress all 
along the line in fifty years, and not only so, but in Boston under 
O'Mears, in New York under Wood (during a brief term each), and in 
Berkeley, Cal., under Vollmer, who continues in that city after more 
than fifteen years of service as chief of police, we have striking illus- 
trations of efficient police work. 

Put a strong, honest man into the chief's office and then let him 
alone. This is prescribed for every city that wishes to obtain a good 
police. 

Robert H. Gault. 



STATE POLICE NEEDED 



Every farmer's house and every cross-roads general store and 
postoffice in the state is today only about one-eighth as far from the 
great city as it was twenty or twenty-five years ago. That is, the rural 
postoffice, that so long ago was forty miles from Chicago or Spring- 
field, is now only five miles from the same city. We are measuring 
distance in this case by the time required in traveling today as com- 
pared with a quarter of a century ago and less. A distance covered 
in four hours by Old Dobbin in that day can now be done in a half 
hour or less. 

The automobile and paved roads have made the difference. It 
brings the dangers of the city to the very door of the remote farmer. 
The highwayman can dash out to the country, practice his profession 
there and lose himself again in his city stronghold as conveniently as a 



